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ABSTRACT 

• "^ TBi^ article examines why teachers 'sfrculd be 

"e^^Exi'a^t^aT^^d^^^ea iperceave^> -i^nif~h~ov<tea"cbfer^-^^ =^ 

evaluation be i^pproached^ focusing on the iaprovenent of ^teacher 
coopetency ra^iier/than defining a teacher as "good" or "bad." ?ince 
the primary prc^^fesional activity of a teacher is teaching^ tfie~«ajor 
concern of teacher evaluation is the effectiveness of student 
learning, experiences and the promotion of the professional growth of 
teachers. The fiirst step in an evaluation scheme is the estaboffshment 
of objectives that are congruent with the educational goals of the 
society and ti/e. school district; the final step is the determination 
of the degree^ to which the objectives have been met. Evaluation^ 
however, is a process, and between the initial and -fina l steps it is . 
necessary tdz (1) establish objectives; (2) design activities; (3) 
determine cxiteria\^or validation; (4) implement activities; (5) 
collect pr^bper dat^; (6) analyze data; -and (7) examine the 
reasonabi^it^/ effectiveness, and significance of steps one through 
four. If the stated objectives have not been met, an overall 
examination should be done starting with the design of activities. If, 
a teacher is working in conjunction with an evaluator it is important 
that: (1) the teacher be an active participant throughout the 
evaluation process; (2) the teacher and evaluator decide together 
what is evaluated, ^at criteria should be used, and how information 
is collected; and (3) they should meet at least three times a year. 
(DMT) 
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I. A Perception 
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Educational evaluation is concerned with four major 
^eas: program, students, materials used in classrooms, and 
teachers. Most of what has been published in e^^uati^bn 
deals with' progpms and students, with some becoming 
available on materials. Evaluators were shying away from 
the evaluation /of teachers until events of recent yean 
forced them to turn their attention in this direction. 

This article is concerned with the following 
questions: 

;i. 

' ,2. 
3. 



Why should teachers be evaluated^ 
How is e\>aluation of teachers perceived? 
How can evaluation of teachers be done? 



Ehiring the last fifteen years, voices have been raised 
asking for more accountability in education. SiiKe the 
economic situation during the period^ described as inflation 
and recession at the same time, has had much to do with 
demands for accountability, the underlying theme has been 
"gptting the most from the education dollar." • 

As the trend has become general, many states have 
passed laws requiring evaluation in education, often 
specifically identifying teachers as a sector io be evaluated. 

Why have lawmakers required evaluation of teachers? 
Some hive answered this question simply by saying "tb get 
lid of *bad' teachers/* Others have seen evaluation as a 
meaiis of determining salary scales. Educators did not feel 
comfortable with either answer. They, however, looking at 
the same question, have given different answers, namely: 
•"to improve student learning" and "to promote the 
professional growth of teachers." Therefore, the discussion 
in this article is phmarily related to these concepts. 

Since the primary professional activit^f a teacher is 
teaching, the major concern of teacher evaluation should be 
effecthre stujient learning experiences. With focus on the 
improvement of student learning, an evaluation scheme 
should seek to help a// teachers do a better job. It does not 
concentrate on defining "good" versus "bad" teachers, but 
assumes that each teacher is competent, and that each can 
improve. 

"Good teaching'* is too fuzzy a concept to be useful 
In collecting data for evaluation. One way to refine such a 
broad concept is through asking questions such as "G'oq^ 
for what?" and ''Good/or wfe)m?"Conse^iuently; the fint 



step in the evaluation scheme is to establish objectives that 
are congruent with the goals of education for the society 
and the school district; and the final step will be to 
determine to what degree these objective were met. The 
dia^iam"sh6wn expMfK^^'V^^t the necessary steps arc 
betwecnthe first and the last steps. 
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Dr. Saif is the Director of Evaluation for the Capitol Region 
Education Council [CREC] ^ere he has been since 1972. 
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The first* thrjee sleps establish objectjtves, design 
activities, and determine criteria for validation - should be 
done together. Most of the criteria needed will relate to 
student performance and teacher activities that wifflead to 
student learning. Some related teacher behaviors will 
probably also be considered: attitudes, values, human 
relations, and professional growth. 

The individual teacher and the evaluator (frequently 
the evaluator in schools 4s the supervisor) must work^ 
together to decide upon the objectives which will form the 
major part of ,the teacher's evaluation. The design of 
activities for the acl^ciVement of the stated objectives is also 
me^nt to be agreed upon by the teacher and the evaluator 
together. Activitiot^and criteria need to be expressed and 
written in precise terms so that there will be no 
misunderstanding about what is to be done and when 
various activities take place. 

Like the first three steps in the diagram, steps 4 and 5 
- implement activities and collect data - take place at the 
same time: It is important that the collected data be 
appropriate to help in determining the degree of meeting 
the stated objectives, to explain the importance of 
collecting proper data, the writer mentions the following 
inciderit when he was consulted Rafter the fact/*At the end 
of the year, the principal of a high school found that, 
although both he and the teacher had stated objectives, 
designed and implemented activities,....the objectives were 
not achieved. Examination of the collected data revealed 
that they had not included the attitude of the teacher 
towards the course he was teaching. Incidentally, th^t 
attitude proved to be negative. 

Step 6 - analyze -data - is a natural extension of 
steps 4 and 5ut the same;time it forms the foundation for 
the next three steps, m which decisions are made. 

Step 7 asks Are the objectives reasombleZ After 
performing spme (or all) of the activities according tO'the 
plan, the evaluator, as well as teacher,^n determine 
whether or not the objectives were realistfc. If not, they 
(the teacher and the evaluator) should go back to.Stcp. U 
re-examine and modify or re-write the objective^. 

StepB asks Were the activities properly implemented? 
If the answer is **no,** one must go back to Step 4 to 
discover what was not properly implemented. 

Step 9 asks Were the data collected significant? Was 
enough information gathered and was it the right 
information? If the data collected do not fulfill the 
purpose, one must go back to Step 5 to determine other 
kinds of needed data. ' 

When the three steps (7, 8, and 9) have all been 
answered "yes,'* it becomes obvious that Step 10 must ask 
Were the objectives achieved? If the ahswer is **yes," a new 
cycle could be initiated. If the answer is **no,** an overall 
examination should be done starting with thel design of 
activities. 



The teacher should -be an active participant 
throughout the evaluation process. If information gathered 
during the evafut ion process is to be us^l to the teacher in 
making decisions, then the teacher and the evaluator should 
decide together what should be evaluated, what criteria 
should be used, and how information should be collected. 
As, data are gathered %nd-analyzed, the teacher, and the 
evaluator together can make decisions a&to which of the 
early steps should'be reexamined. 

Evaluation of teachers, as perceived above, is a way 
for teachers and evaluators to work together in examining 
performance so that, together, they can effect changes to 
improve student learning. When teachers are active 
participants in an on -going process, evalliation can be a 
valuable tool in improving the educational outcomes. 

In order put the plan mentioned above into action, 
the evaluator must meet with the teacher at least three 
times a year: 

1 . Initial conference(s) during the early part of the 
year (September/October) to agree in writing 
upon the objectives, the activities, and methods 
of validation. 

2. Mid?year conference(s) (January/Febjuary) to 
check upon the processes. 

3. End-of-year conference(s) (May) to assess the 
degree of success in reaching each of the 
objectives, 

Vanous forms could be developed to meet such 
steps* 

n. Are the Objectives Enough? 

- Whether educators call the system described above as 
objective-based evaluation or contract or manageifient by 
objectives, the question will be raise4: Are such objectives 
enough for the evaluation of a teacher? 
. . * The' stress, in. the first part of this article, was placed 
^ on the outcome. Objectives are geared towards students and 
what they should learn. What about the teacher ?.Jhere are 
other characteristics that should be-^nsidered, e.g., ' 
accuracy, stability, aeativity, etc. How should such 
characteristics be considered in evahiation of a teacher? 
How could it be done in a meaningful way? Most teachers 
are familiar with the check lists which have been shown to 
be invalid. Some school districts thought of scales. 
Frequently such .scales are of no value to a teacher. Td 
illustrate, one may take an item that docs not usually 
^ appear on a scale; let it be "Friendliness." 



♦tlie writer has develQped some forms that are used in the 
sdwol districts with which is is^consulting. 
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Example: Suppc^e that "Friendliness*' is a desired 



item on the scale. It appears as follows: 



Friendliness: 



I 



"5 



The evaluator is supposed to check or circle a number. 
What docs it mean to a teacher to say: ''You are 3 out of 5 
on friendliness"? To improve such a situation, another type 
of scale had been proposed by Burks {1 97 1). Definitions or 
explanations of what is meant should appear on the scale. It 
may appear as follows: 

Friendliness: Friendliness is the warmttr and thc^crciabiliTy 
a person has in relation to students as well as to t'ellow 
teachecs and administrators. ^ 

□ □ an □ □ □□ DD 



Aloft Approathabie 



Warm and b\troven Lxcellent m 
SiK'uble (very sociable) establishing 
reUiions v,( 
other people 



Such verbalization will mean something to the person 
to be evaluated. Teachers and administrators could come 
together and identify the important items. They may find 
'M'nendliness'' to be a trivial point that should not appear 
on the list. The purpose of the two squares above each 
point IS that a teacher' c^n evaluate him/herself and the 
evaluator can use the same form to see whether they agree 
or disagree on the separate items. If disagreement occurs, 
then discussion takes place, which by its nature, will 
improve communications within the school. Both the 
teacher and the evaluator can agree upon as many items as 
they desire. 



Concluding Remarks 



in this article evaluation of a teacher is based upon 
the following. ' 

1 . Specific objectives and how to follow through. 

2. Self-evaluation on items other than objectives. 

3. An evaluator share his/her opitiionstjn the same 
scale that the teacher used tor self-evaluation. 

□ 
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